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ABSTRACT 

Several ways in which the speech event may constitute 
a frame for performing and interpreting a particular speech genre are 
illustrated in the Samoan "fono," a meeting of chiefs and orators. In 
this event, both the organization of verbal interaction and the 
particular kind of language used by participants is distinct from the 
participants' conversations in other social situations. The 
turn-taking rules are different, the lexicon is specially suited for 
the context, different terms are used for differentiating statuses 
and ranks, and the morphology and syntax are distinctive. Within the 
event itself, native speakers differentiate two types of speech: 
*'lauga*' and "talanoaga, " and the terms used for this distinction in 
the fono speeches also refer to but do not match types of speech 
found outside the fono, illustrating again that the speech event is a 
key to interpreting the genres in each case. This is related to the 
notion of verbal art as performance: despite their structural 
similarities, two instances of the same speech genre are both 
performed by the speechmaker and perceived by the audience in a 
different way. (MSE) 
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By genres are neant categories such as pooR* 
Biytli, ta1e« proverb, rl^le. curse, prayer, 
oration, . . . 

, , . Often emNigh a genre recurs In several 
events ... A great deal of empirical w<rk 
will be needed to clarify tl« interrelations 
of genres, ev«its, acts, and other coii^>onents . . « 

Dell KiMS (1972:65) 

1. Introduction ^ 

In this paper I will discuss the w^ In which the speech event can be 
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seen as a ^^fraase," In Sateson's tems • within aiMi through which the parti- 
cular genre of speech being used oust be Interpreted. 

The scene of this studly Is a particular type of rseeting of fl>ata1 
(chiefs «>d orators) In a Sa»oan village^ I will refer to this kind of 
meetlr^ through^t the paper as the " fono ," Although this Is the tern also 
used by Samans. the word "fww** fws quite a variety of possible Interpre- 
tations, which aust be specified In e^h context (cf. Shore 1977; [Hiranti 
In preparation, ch. 4). 

The fono whose verbal and non-verbal organization I will describe In 
this paper are meetings especially called (by one of the two senior ora- 
tors In the village) for discussing sow* particularly Important matter 
(or event) that has iSre^y {<r may. In the Irasediate future) upset the 
social equllibritm of the cominlty. Borrowing Turner's tenslnology and 
theory of social drauas, we can then define this kind of fono as an •'arena," 
that Is, ''a fr^teiiorfc . . . which manifestly functions as a setting for 
antagonistic Interaction aimed at arriving at a publicly recognized declsiw" 
(Turner 1974:133). 

It Is within the fwvo that the leaders of the cowaunity try to over- 
a)roe crises in the social life of the village, struggle for power, and 
redefine alliances. In this a>ntejit, language is mjt only most ii^rtant 
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n^iijTj of communication. It is also used to define the event, mark its 
different phases, and distinguish among the different roles of the par* 
tIclfMnts. 

Soth the organ izatioi of talk and the language of the fcmo are differ- 
ent. In many respects, from conversation. In Section 2, I discuss the 
distinctive features of the talk In the fono as a whole. In Section 3, I 
show that native speakers make a distinction between two different types 
of speeches that are delivered In the fono: (1) l iuga , and (3) taUnoaga . 
Despite similarities (Illustrated in Section 2), native speakers perceive 
tne speeches in the fono as belwiging to either one of the two genres. 

In the spirit of the approach proposed within the ethnography of 
speaking (cf. Bauman and Sherzer 1974, 1975; Frake, 197Z), I will first 
illustrate the two basic native criteria for the distinction between laufja 
and tajanoa^a in tht- fono: (1) a TOPIC constraint, atid (2) a SEQlirNTIAl 
constraint. Or the basis of my own observations, I will also Illustrate 
sone other differences, finally, I will compare the la u^a \n a fono and 
liu£a in a ceremony must be seen as related to a difference in the "focus" 
of the Interaction and the role of the speech in the event. Whereas a 
laii^a In a cere»nony is the climax of that event, the most Important domain 
for display and evaluation of verbal art. In which the performer a<;sumes 
a conmitment towards the audience and the audience towards the performer, 
a l3u^ In 3 fono Is, instead, perceived as a "transition point/' a neces- 
sary introduction to the forthcoming discussion, which is the climax of the 
event. 

1 . 1 0_ata_ sources a nd research ji^thods. 

The data for this study were collected -luring a one year period of 
field work In the Village of Falefa, in the Island of Upolu, In Western 
Samoa. The data consist of direct {participant) observatiwi and audio 
recording of fono in the village. Informal conversations and ceremonial 
speeches were also recorded foi- C0(nparat1ve purposes, and several Informal 
interviews were conducted with chiefs and orators froRi the village who 
could provide Insights and evaluations of the events frcin a Sssoan per- 
spf'Ctive. A large ni^er of the Interviews and discussions with the 
village matal were also recorded. When I felt thtt recording was not 
appropriate because of the situation or the topic discussed, I eltter took 
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notes durinq the discussion or wrote a report In my field notes subse* 
quently. Most of these discussions were conducted In Saroan, a few of 
them in ingllsh. If the session was not recorded on tape. I tried, as 
much as I could, to take notes In the language that was being used* In 
this way I had some record of the linguistic expressions that pe<^le had 
used In discussing a certain event or c(mcept. Especially when this had 
been done in Samoan, the language used was often a good clue to the 
S«noan viewpoint on the particular matter. 

All the tapes from seven important fwK) over a continuous period of 
four months (Jamjary-April 1979) were transcribed by native speakers from 
the village whom I had trained In the transcription technic^. I also 
checked all the transcripts by listening to the tapes myself. Subse- 
quently, I would rellsten to the tapes with the person who had trans- 
cribed them and discuss with him the passages that my ear had heard dif- 
ferently This would also be the time for discussing part of the content 
of the speeches • especially those expressions that I had never seen before 
and needed sonte e^planatic . The Interpretation of the transcripts and. 
Tiore generally, o< the event as a whole {e.g., "what are the participants 
trying to accom^H ish?'* or "why did so-and-so say that?" etc.) was done at 
different tintes and with difft'rent people, depending upon the content of 
the speeches. I tried, as much as ! could, to get someone who had parti- 
cipated in the event, and, in a few cases, even the person who ^ad given 
a certain speech, to give ne an interpretation what wa*"- going on. The 
amount of information and level of sophistication of such a process was a 
function of several factors that had to do with the person's role in the 
event, his status, his relationship with me (often the result of a complex 
system of relations and obligations), his understanding of my goals, his 
personal interest In my work {some peoplo spf^rf more kee<^ than others 
in 'helping the stranger"), his ability to re* ovf himself frc^ the situa- 
tion and look at the topics discussed in the lono as not Iffrodiately 
affecting his person or relatives. 

Since I found out very soon that the language of the iom is. In 
many respects, a "restricted code" to which only a subgroup of the adul 
population has complete access, I could not rely upon young "untitled 
people** for transcribing or Interpreting the data. Only matai , either 
chiefs or orators, could provide the necessary and reliable information. 
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YcHmg, untitled pe<^1e were Instead very Helpful for a different kind 
of data* such as, for Instance, a nighttime conversation mong teenage 
about the latest movies shoim In the Capital (Apia), and the aiost recent 
fights after the cricket match In the village. 

1.2 Def1n1t1<ffl of the event: what Is a fono? 

I « particularly Interested here In addressing tM Issues with respect 
to the definition of a fono as a speech e^t: (1) Is It possible to define 
a fono as distinct fron other events In the society (that s^y share with 
^be fono several 1ii^x>rtant or minor features)? {2) Can we establish the 
event's boundaries and other characteristics In a way which wcHild be con- 
sistent with the native umterstanding? 

Both (1) and (2) are Important ^estlons not <^ly with respect to the 
fono , but, «ore generally, for any ethnogra|>h1c account of speech events 
In a given society. In what follows I will provide a list and a descrip- 
tion of what I judge to be char^terl sties of the fono cmslstent with (1) 
and (2), alttK>ugh I will not say. at each point, with respect to which other 
event a particular feature becomes relevant. 

Accounts of other types of fono In other villages and with other foci 
of attention and goals can also be found in some published works by Mead 
{1931). Freeman (1978). Shore (1977). 

FEATURES OF THE EVEKT : 

(a) Boundarie s, In talking about "boundaries'* we imjst distinguish 
along two dimensions: (1) f^yslca l boumteHes , and (11) tep^ral boundaries . 
The physical boundaries define the "space" In which the event Is taking place. 
The fono takes place Insltte one house. Both the "Inside** and the '*one" 
are In^rtant, given that there are other social events In which partici- 
pants (also) act In an open space (usually In front of a house), and there 
are other types of fono (viz. fono tauati) i^lch take place In several 
different houses at the saflie time (see Shore, 1977 fw a description of a 
fono tauati In the Village of SalaMlua. on the Island of SavalM). 

Temporal boundaries refer, for InstaiKe, to the beginning and to the 
end of the event. The beginning of a fono is alw^ signaled by the 
kava ceremony. Almost any time iaatal get together for som official rea- 
son, kava Is served, ftowever, the way kava Is distributed varies. In 
the fw» I am describing, the or^r of kava serving at the beglnnli^ Is 
different from any other gathering of oatal In that orators drlnU first 
(whereas chiefs are usually served first), and according to a particular 
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sequence principle (cf. Otran.1 In prep*, ch, 4). The order of drinking 
kava also parallels the order of speakers in the fono , at least up to a 
certain (predictable) fm^er. 

The end of the fwo Is scmtlmes marked by another kava ceresK^Ty- 
Other times though, the end is less clear-cut and one my perceive a grad- 
ual change In the form and content of the verbal and mm-verbal behavior 
going from more ''fomal" to less "formal" features (I an thinking here of 
the various characteristics of "formality" discussed by Irvlfw 1979). A 
different kind of end*«arker from the official kava ceremony is lAl^ER* 
A f^rson will make a joke, and the laughter thai follows it, with the pub- 
lic recognition of that particular speech act as a "Joke," signals that the 
tension is (or, at least, "should" be) over and people should relax. After 
th1s« the verbal Interaction resembles conversation, with several people 
speaking at the s«ie tim and in ^ less hORK>geneous and restricted regis- 
ter. 

Another distinction that we can make in terms of boundaries i* *^e 
^»een (1) external , and (11) Internal N>undar1es. This distin '.ion crosscuts 
the one drawn above between physical and tes^ral. The hous^ .'^H or 
posts define the external physical boundaries, whereas, the internal physical 
boundaries are defined in the seating arrangement. 

Seating arrangement . The way people seat the^elves Inside the house 
Is significant and is done according to an Ideal plan structured on the 
basis of statuses (chiefs vs. orators), ranks (high vs. low rank titles), 
extent of participation in the event. Variations and "violations" of the 
Ideal plan are the norm, but they m%t be understood as having the abstract 
plan as a key. Very roughly, the two senior orators of the village and 
the orators who are going to speak sit In what Is considered the "frwit" 
of the Nwse^. The high rank chiefs sit in either one of the two shorter 
sides ( tala ); the other chiefs and the orators who are in charge of the 
kava cerefiH>ny sit in the '^back. ' (for a fuller account of the seating 
arrangeR^t (cf. chapter 4 of l^ranti in preparation). Fig. 1 provides an 
example of an actual seating arrangement In one of the fono I recorded. 
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ordtors 



front 



t>«ck 



2> -4. high chief 



hl9h chief 



kava bowl 



chiefs 



orators 



chiefs 



FIG. 1 

Seating arrangement of satai in a fono 

The s/^1 C (•^^ch is taken fn» child language transcription 
procedures, cf. Reilly, Zukow & Greenfield, 0$.; and (khs 1979) indi- 
cates the direction of pelvis (bird's eye view) and, therefore, people's 
positions with respect to each other and the possible reach of their 
e^3 gaze. 

As for Internal teoiDoral boundaries » we can take, as an example, 
the distinction between lauga and talanoaga . Right after the kava a 
particular subvlllage^ will deliver the first speech of the day, a 
Vauga. After this speech, either other liuga follow (one for each 
of the subvlllages represented at tl» luting) or tt^ discusslwi 
(talanoaga ) starts. In Fig, 2 below, internal boundaries are repre- 
sented along the TIME axis: 
BEGINNING 



kava cereciony . . .lauga 



talanoaga 



.kava cerasc^y 



T1H£ 



FIG. 2 

Internal teaiporal boundaries of the event s 
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(b) Tlffie. Fono take place In the noming, usually on a Saturday (but 
other days may also be chosen), probably to allow pec^le work in the 
capital to participate* The^ fcfflo do fwt take place re^larly. but are 
Instead called only If sose iffiportant natter oust be discussed (other 
types of f«», like, for Install, the fono o le pulenu'u take place «very 
other i^ek, on Ncmd^, regardless of the particular issues to be discussed), 

(c) Norgis of etiyiette . Several noms oust be fdlloiwd by the partici- 
pants in both their ^rtal ai^ m>n-verbal behavior* Since I will discuss 
the verbal behavior at length in the rest of the paper, I will liaiit bqt- 
self f«rc to lotion a few wjn-wrbal noms: (1) Everywie sits on nats 
cross-legged (chiefs, but ml oratw^, are allowed to put one foot on the 
other leg's thigh ( n^ae ), wd only iirfiile they are m>t delivering a 
speech). (11) Only for a ceremonial reason a person aiay walk across the 
internal "circle" of oatai (e.g. In the distHbution of kava). (ill) If 
someone who is sitting in ttm front row nmts to give soaething to soaeone 
else of those present, he aust call upon sone untitled froa outside 
XhB house or a »atai of 1cm rank froiB the b^k row to deliver the object 
froB one aiatai to the other, 

(d) Reasons for a fono . A fono is called a breach of soae social 
Rons has taken place or is about to; such a breach involviiig soaie social 
relation between indivi<&jals or groups (e.g. families, st^villages). A 
crisis or a owflict makes the village "wok" according to the Sasoan 
worldview, and it ruins the **beauty*' of the village. The -love for e^ch- 
other* (fealofanj^st be restored. This process, «mmg other ways, takes 
the fom of a fono. In **ich the trouble-scwrces are discussed and certain 
measures are taken by the satal,, who represent all the families and people 
of the village, to rcR^ the aiscomfejct of those who violated tte social 
rules and alliances. 

(e) Goals and outccaies . Following H>eies*s suggestion (cf. Hjflaes 1972:61), 
a distinction aust be awJe between the goals of (soae ofl the individuals 
engaged in the Interaction within a fo*^, and the outcoo^s of that inter- 
action froB the point of view of the cowaunity. Personal artition or 
rivalry amcmg powerful »e«bers of the corsmunity may be In the background 
of the convocation of a fono ; h»*ever, what the society as a whole gets 
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out of these seetlngs nay be Indepen^t from «nd beyond the particular 
goals of SQ0e imllvl^ls (tt» i^ed for such a distinctlcm was first 
pointed out to TO by EdMrd Schleffelln. p.c). frm the society's point 
of ¥leir» the fono Is the place for restating secular alliances and vali^s; 
It Is also th? tloe In which the social structure ^ the ties with the 
tradition are challenged^and more or less Is^rtant ^nges In the social 
noms {Bay be afflnoed. 

2. Verbal Interaction In the fono: an overall y1e» . 

In this section I will describe sose of the nain features that distin- 
guish verbal Interaction In the fono fron verbal Interaction among the 
same Individuals before the event starts* or in other, less planned* types 
of activity. All the characteristics of speech that I will list below 
must be uncterstood as belonging to both l»iga and talanoaga , the two types 
of spsech that I will discuss after this section* (For exasples of Inter- 
action amcmg gatal before the fono starts, see the Appendix). 

2,1 Tym*tal£lnj{ rules ^^ 

(a) In a fono , speakers' turns are pre-allocated up to a moiber which 
Is predictable fron the situation (cf. Duranti, op* cit.). 

It Is Iwiportant to stress here that I a» using the term *'tum" in a 
different way from what Is s^ant In Con^rsatlon Analysis {cf. Sacks, Scheg- 
loff and Jefferson 1974), and more In the way the tern has been used by 
Duncan (1974). Such a difference 1s» In great part, a function of the fact 
that the kind of verbal exchange which goes on In the fono Is, In many ways« 
structurally different from conversatlc^* I propose to use anoti^ term, 
namely "macro- turn". In order to characterize the difference froBi and, at 
the sasje time, maintain the relationship with *tums In conversation." 
See points (b) and (c) below as possible reasons for a ration of >acro- 
tum,** 

(b} Within one's speech (macro-turn), predictable responses are elicited 
fro» the audience [all of which convey agreement, e.g, aalle l cicely 
(said)"]. This Is the most co^>n environment for brief overlap, 

(c) It Is always the case that, after the audience has given the re- 
quested feedback (cf , the use of malle i), the one who Is "delivering the 
speech** will reselect himself, unless his last utterance conveys the message 
"end of my speech." (The iw>st commt^ foronila Is " manula le aofia fsa le fono !". 
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which may be translated as "best wishes to the assembly and the councllt" 
or 'Monq life . . . "). If the perum has terminated his speech, the aud- 
ience will not answer malle i , but Instead, will thank him for his speech, 
e.g. mijo fetalai! (For an orator), or mil5 saurwa l (For a chief), malo 
vaganal (for one of the two senior orators). They could all be translated 
as *'congratulat1(m for (your) speech! 

(d) Gaps between (macro) turns are generally longer than between turns 
in conversation (this may be a characteristic ot "macro- turns" )- 

(e) Overwhelmingly, parties self-select In starting to talk. 

(f) Once a p^rty has started, there are no ''second starters." This 
must be understood as "mH>ody else will compete with him for the floor. If 
the current speaker has right to speak at that particular time." Thus* for 
instance, at the beginning of the fono people must speak In a pre-arranged 
order. If one person violates that order by self-select 1i^ himself at an 
1naiH»^P*'1ate time (as ha;^>ened once In a fono I recorded), another person 
(who has the authority to (to so) m^ Interrupt the current speaker to re- 
establish the proper procedure. Furthermore, there are cases In which some- 
one else may start to talk after a person has started to deliver his 
speech, but this would rwt be sensed as "coapetltive" with the on-going 
speech, although It might be competitive in terms of focus of the inter- 
action. Here a distinction may be drawn between "cm stage" and ''off stage" 
participants, a feature of the event which can also be captured by referring 
to what I call the physical boundaries . If someone talks while another 
pers<^ Is giving a speech, this is more likely to happen among those matai 
Mho sit In the back of the house than amcmg those who are sitting In the 
fr^t. ktmq those wN> sit in the back of the house, there is more a t^- 
dency for those sitting in a second back row, if there is one. (see Fig. 3). 
Such '^off stage" or "back stage" interaction would not be imwediately per- 
ceived as competitive with the on-going speech. This back stage talk is 

In a much lower vol^ne than tte official speaker's voice, and it usually 
lasts a relatively short time. It also tends to occur towards the beginning 
and the «Td of the meeting, but not in the middle of it. when the discussion 
is more alive and less predictable. Notice the symmetry, with respect to 
this phera^non, between the physical and teuqwral boundaries. Talk that 
overlaps with the official speech tends to occur at the external physical 
and temporal boundaries . 
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off stage 
FIG. 3 

On stage/off stage participants > 

2.2 The language of the fono . 

Before Illustrating son* of the aspects of the language of the fono, 
I must warn the rea'ier that those features I will describe should not t^e 
considered as exclusively found In the fono . Discussing the lexicon, for 
Instance, Shore (1977. 1980) lists several contexts of typical and appro- 
priate use of the so-called "respect vocatnilary.* and the fwo Is «?ly ore 
of the possible contexts. A point that I oust stress here# howver. Is 
that the fono Is a situation In which the respect vocabulary Is used over 
an e/^te^ed period of time and with consistency (1 a» thinking here of the 
'c;-> insistency" described by Irvine (1979) as one of the four character- 
1i ' . f "^^ormalUy"). Furtheraore, I am not only Interested In the lexi- 
con, but in all the possible aspects of linguistic behavior that go alof^ 
n'ith the lexicon In roatal -Interaction, 

2.2.1 Lexicon . 

Under the heading "lexloHi" we must dlstlr^ulsh, at least, between 
words and expre^,:ions that are used In talking (a) "abCHit" aatal , and 
(b) "to" matal . Both of these subcategorl rat Ions, however, must be under- 
stood as Involving the notion of ''speech event/ B»ant here as a kind of 
activity In which people are verbally Interacting with each other** Thus, 
the selection of one word (or expression) over another Is iwt simply a 
function of the referent (e.g. whether a chief or an untitled man), but 
It dependent on the particular speech event. (Sa^ of the possible 
conditioning factors In the selection of one lexical Item over another 

pragmatic presuj^sltlon**.) 
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(a) within the first category (words "about* mUi ) a further distinc- 
tion must be drawn between won'^ or expresslcms referring to matal In general 
(and in opposition with untitled wen), ai^ linguistic expressions dlstln- 
^Ishinq between two (or more) statuses (vU. chief versus orator) (cf. 
Hilner 1961). Fx.: See, for Instance* example (1) In the Appendix, A asks 
where lull (one of the two senior orators of the village) Is. C answers 
E ma ke leM felloaM . . . **we (he and I) did m)t s^et . • • " If C had 
been giving a speech In the f<mo . It would have been appropriate to use a 
compound word made out of a verb sllaslla "to see, look at" which Is used 

the one who sees Is a aiatal (either a chief or ^ CMrator), 4nd he would 
have said fesllasllafa'l also me^filng 'Hseet." 

In D(. (2) In the Appendix, A asks 6 wt^ther a certain orator (Mata'af«) 
from another village has arrived* Here A uses the word sau "cone, arrive, • 
This Is a word that we would not expect when referring to an orator. He 
should deserve the verb aianu, J^l j . Later on, the same speaker, when 
Kata'afa has arrived, uses the word aallu awl In his first speech* In 
the sase context, we also find the word af 1o oal » which also means 
*'come/ but talking about a chief. 

(Fono April 7, p. 47, book I): 

A, la. o Isa ua lua afic mat Kmposeu maliu ^'hii fo 'i Maka *afa, 

Mow you both ccBie Tevaseu cmie also Mata'afa 

(VAVS'S) Ma o la 'u fesili mtmua aku laoa . . . 
and my question first (to you) very 

"A: Well, now you have both arrived. Chief Tevaseu and orator Mata'afa. 
And (ny very first question to you Is . . . 

One semantic not1<m In i^lch we find three different lexical Itews dls- 
tlngulshlr^ amcmg (1) orators; (11) chiefs, and (111) senior orator ( natua ) 
Is "to talk,** In the sense of "to give a speech. ' The word fetalai Is used 
for orators, the word saunoa for chiefs, and the word vagana for either 
one of the ^ senior orators. 

Another factor Is whether the speaker Is referring to hiaself or not 
Generally, a tMtal must be hi«rt>le In referring to himself (with the possible 
exception of very high rank matal ) . The distinction between talking about 
oneseH and talking about other matal Is a typical envlrotenent for the use 
of couplets, triplets, etc. (see below). 
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It Is 1nterest1n9 that, despite the native- absolutlve type of nominal 
case awrfcing that characterizes Sm>an, tfw lexical selection of a parti- 
cular verb Is governed by what In a noalnatlve-accusatlve systep Muld be 
called the "subject* {of both Intransitive m6 transitive verbs), namely, 
the Agent of transitive verbs and the Subject of Intransitive verbs. ^ Further 
more* there seem to be very few cases of lexical subcate^rlzatlm governed 
by the Object of a transitive verb (the only ones I can think of are. In 
f^t, cosplex causative verbs. In which (me may argue that the object 1$, 
at a more abstract level of analysis, the subject of the ^^ea^e^ed*" pre* 
dicate, e.g. fa'ataumafa "to feed", trfilch is made out of the causative 
prefix fa* a - and the verb taimfa "to eat" used for «ata1 eating, but Inap- 
propriate If taHing about untitled a«n). 

(b) l*ords "to" watai . This kind of restriction Is sore coR^lex and 
subtle than the one discussed under (a). It may also Involve topics that 
should be avoided and not only words or expressions. A typical kind of 
expression that would be considered as rude If used talking to aatal In a 
for»a1 setting such as the fono Is taMJo, which very roughly means >fho 
knows?" or "I don't know and I (k>n*t care to knoH<< (cf. Head 1928:2S3). 
Notice that this expression Is used by one of the orators In the Interaction 
before the fono . In ex. (2) In the /M>pend1x. Here again, we have an Instance 
of a word used outside the tenporal boundaries of the event, but Inappro* 
priate within the event {viz. fono ) . {As In the case of trying to be ^hw- 
ble In referring to oneself, we mst make sane except1(»i$ here, for very 
high rank matal , who have a special (leading) role In the event). 

2.2.1.1 Use of couplets . Despite t*« fact that the tens "couplets" has been 
mostly used In referring to two entire "lines" In that rt»tor1cal figure 
that Jakobson {196S) has called "parallellsin,"^^ I ext^dlng the use of 
this tern to cover pairs of single words, phrases and separate sentences. 
"Couplets" are then two different linguistic expressions that complessent 
each other by distinguishing between two categories saong the audience (or 
between the speaker and the rest of the pe<^le present). An exa^le Is 
provided In {!): 

{ . , , ) la, Qu'itgu 'u ia te alcfa a le A^rua i aumiga. 

(1,0) O lo'o fa'ahnmafakia (l.B) le (of-) afio'oga o 

'Aigc (0,7) ma le alaalafagc o oulua makua ma Is 'a^ai 

o FogoJA, 
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'So. {!) leave the thanksgiving to God to His servants [l-e. pastors] 
(who) are feeding (with prayers) the village of (the) Family {of chiefs) 
and the village of the two senior orators and (of) the pe(H>le of 
(the king) Fonotl." 

In this ex^ple [from a speech ( lau^a ) In a fono], the s^ker distinguishes 
between the two statuses of chiefs and of orators by using the terw af1o*aqa 
"village {of chiefs)" and the term alaalafaga , also meaning "village,'* but 
referring to orators. 

2.2.1.2 Use of triplets . A distinction soong three different statuses pro* 
duces a triplet . In the example below, the three expressions used by the 
orator do not convey the ssne meaning, but Have the same pragmatic force: 

(2) (Fono January 2S, p« 60) (The speechmaker Is tCMards the end of his 
speech and wishes a prosperous life to the people present* In so 
doing, he uses three different expressions and images for the three 
categories: {1) chiefs { 'Alga ); {11) senior orators (lull andHoe'ono); 
{111) t^« rest of the orators ( tofi fa*asolo 1 le masalu 1 1o tatcwj 
nu*u ) 

U.: Ta. Maguia aukou 'Aiga, (0,5) ia- ia 'aua fo'i geH 

fa'avm'Vai tVi- (0.3* lull ma Mp^'o^o'ofjiy (0.8) ia ff^a 

le gof(y featofi^gi i Z^- (O.V.) i le kofi fa*asolo i 
le memuilu i to kakau 04*u. 1*2. Soifuaf 

*'So. {May) you chiefs be fortunate, lull and ^'ono'ono don't be 
discouraged. May ym all >K)ld1ng the titles (of orators) of our 
village live loving each other! Well, so.1fu_a!" 

The three Images are (1) m^la ("fortune, health") to the chiefs { *A1ga ), 
(11) 'aua foM neM fa 'ava lval ['don't also let fe^ourselves) be discouraged"] 
to tfw two senior orators {lull and lk^"ow*om) ^ {1i1) maua le nofo 
fealofagi ("get the living loving each other") to the orators In the whole 
village ( tofi fa'asolo 1 le wg^lu 1 lo tatou mi*u ).As In exwiple (1) above, 
here too the three expressltms are Inserted In the cereswlal greeting of 
UHf »illage i fd_aiupeg a). 

2.2.1.3 Quadnjplots > Quadruplets are also found any time a speaker would 
use two expressions for the sdem category. 
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2.2.1.4 Figurative language . Metaphors are used throughout the speech for 
different purposes/meanings {see examples in couplets, triplets, above). 
There are different meta^rs associated with different parts of the speech. 
E.G. there are expressions that refer to God's poi#er over mortals and must 
be said in the " thanksgiving** ( fa'afetal) part of the speech. 
Ex.: FaM le matua fa'i le moto . Lit. "pick up [froo the tree] the ripe 
one, pick up the unripe one," meaning Mt^s not just the old one {«ripe) 
who dies* but also the young wie (=unripe)" (therefore we wiSt praise God 
if we are here now. There is w> way to predict who will die. at any moment). 

£ ^ausaga le tu 'a'ao . Lit. "the swifliners cannot toiKh (with) their 
feet" or "If it wasn't because of God's help and love, we would be like 
swlRi^rs in 6eep water, who cannot touch with their feet and would soon be 
drowned.** 

2.2.2 Morpho- syntax . 

I will list here only a few examples of the way in which the morphology 
and syntax of speeches in the fono differ frow the raorprK>1ogy and syntax of 
Samoan in ctwiversation. This comparison is still in progress and what is 
presented here must be taken as a preliminary survey. 

(a) Generally, in the fono speeches there are raore sentences with "full con- 
stituents" than In conversation, which is characteHred by very frequent 
"deletion" of major argun«nts of the verb. 

{b) Frequent use of third person expressions for first perswi referents. 
These expressions convey information on the status or rank of the referent. 
Ex.: lo*u tagata "ray person." lo*u nei to'oto^o "this (orator's) stick of 
mine" (^nne. an orator) . etc. 

(c) Hore frequent use of the so-called transitive -Cla suffix on verbs 

The function of this suffix has been difficult to assess (cf. Chung 
1978; Wilner 1962. 1973). 

Tuitele. Sapolu and Kneubuhl (1978) point out that the -Cia suffix 
is not typical nowacteys of conversat1<»u1 Swan, but can still be found. 

A cowparison or tnt language ot the r^jy m\lU wwwvti^tior.^^ Inter 
action reveals the following facts: (i) ::Cia is rare in conversation and 
usually restricted to the environments predicted by Chung (1978). (ii) In 
the fono, -C_i^d is sore conwon and is also found in so^ graswatical environ- 
ments not predicted fay Chung (1978). 
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(d) Sentence subordination is more clearly marked In the fono speeches than 
in conversation (cf. Givon 1979 for the notions of "tight subordination** and 
"loose subordination"). 

2.2.3 Phonology . 

PfKmemic inventory . Samoan exhibits the possibility of two different 
sets of ph<»«mes. according to the speech^^text In i^ich it is used. In 
one variety, there is an ^>positi(W) between /t/ and /k/. and t^tween /n/ 
and /q/ (written g). In tt^ other variety, these tuo contrasts are neutral- 
ized (see also fn. 1)* With the exception of a few indivi^l words or 
parts of words in some speeches, the fono verbal interactions show a con- 
sistency of /k/ afK) across the whole lexicon. This fact is consistent 
with the claim that /t/ and /n/ are found in Vestem-bound activities 
(e.g. church, school, radio, written Sman. etc.). I^t are not ^proprlata 
for traditlCHial 1y Soooan activities (cf. Shore 1977. IMO). 

3.0 LAl^ and TALAI^)AGA; a native distinction . 

In sectic^ 2 above we have seen several features that characterize 
fcmo speeches as a wt^le and distinguish then froa verbal interaction aamg 
fflatai before (and. to sooe extent, after) the raeetli^. (It i% omceivable 
that differences My be even more strikir^ if we were to coopare the fono 
speeches with informal conversation among non naatal mep^^ers of the coBmmity 
in infomal situati(^s). 

In this section. I will show that despite the similarities described 
above, native speakers^ ^ make a distim:tion between two types of f<w> 
speeches: (1) lauga and (2) talanoaga . I will give in 3.1 the native cri- 
teria for such a distir«:tiwt. Furthermore. I will discuss the role of 
"context" in defining thB particular genre and its features. 

The ters " lat^a* usually refers to a formal speech perfmmd fcof *R 
orator in a cereecmial context. What I mean by "usually" Is that if. 
for instance, one was going to ask a Smian what a lauga is or what it 
sounds like, the «ost typical answer would be an exaa^le of a rererawial 
speech (and net of a litiga in a fono ). The tern " talanoaga ," in turn, 
outside the fqnp-cont^xt refprs to a "conversation.*' or to a "chat.** 
being the nominalization of the verb talanoa chat, make conversatic , 
talk** (Milner 1966:233). The n^aning of these two terms must be reinter- 
preted within the fono . This is the sense In which the speech event acts 
as a "frame" with respect to the speech genre. It is the fact of being in 
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In « fmto that defines a certain speech as a latiya and another speech as a 
talanoaqa . AUhoi^h referwce to the other possible contorts of these Uto 
^res Is also necessary* 

Before exposing the native criteria for the distinction, I eust add a 
few ww^ds on something that at first may sour^ like a contradiction of what 
I have been saying so far, but, in fact, it reaffirm the sain point of this 
paper, nsaely, the context-boimd nature of speech*genres, their existing 
as contiguous and still distinguishable, givei certain presises. 

SoBietlffies, someone My use the tens " Iwga * in referring to a tala - 
noaqa in the fono . This is a non-technical use of the tena " Imw ," and It 
simply stresses the fact that both lauga and talanoaga can be conceived of 
as one genre if compared to other taU, outsicte the fono- context {e.g. a 
"chat"). In other words, Saiaoans see a talanoaga in a fono as more 
** 1aug a-11ke" than "chat-like, Md this cwfirms our wiginal intuitions 
that the organization and structure of talk across the n^le fono has some- 
thing In copamon and distinct fros talk outside the fom) . I have tried to 
capture the continuity and differet^e bet««en the two genres In Fig. 4 below: 

Context : CER£MOfif FONO BEFORE FWO OTHER CWITEXTS 

lAUGA - ^ 

< TALA«)AGA 

FIG. 4 

lauga and talanoaga across contexts . 

3.1 The native criteria for the distinction . 

«hat are the criteria by which lauga and t alanoaga In a fono can be dis- 
tinguished? As in the case of the Yakan lltlgatlCHi discussed by Frake 
(1972), the physical setting could not Indicate the difference or the passage 
frm one type to the other. 

types of speech are the following: 

(A) TOPIC cmici 

(6) SEQUENTIAL ORDER 
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(A) TOPIC CffllCE . In a lauga the agenda of the meeting Is wentioiwd, but 
It cannot be discussed. Speakers cannot expr^s their opinion on the 
matter. This can be done only in the talanoaga , or discussion part of the 
fono; and talanoaga Is also the ter» used for a speech given In this part 
of the meetir^. 

(B) SEffli . ENTIAL 0fg?£RIK6 . Once a f<mo starts, first ca^ cmc or mora lauga^ 
then follow talanoaga . Once the "discussion" has started there can be 

no more lauga . 

The end of lauga and the beginning of talanoaga is announced by one 
of the two senior orators with a special formula ( fa'auso le fono) , cf. 
(3) in the Appendix. Furthermore, at the beginning of a speech that is 
rK)t a l^ga, a sf^ker nay remind the audience of tt« fact that he Is 
going just to discuss, talk, and fK>t perform a lauga . He would then use 
expressions such as tatou talatalanoa "let's talk,** or ou te tautala atu 
"I mi {going to) talk; I m (just) talking. This Is a way of "keying" 
his perfomance, that Is, of saying how the audience should Interpret his 
words. By saying "I am just talking/ the speaker is saying ''do not take 
speech as a lauga , that is, (k> not expect me to respect the fonaat and 
rules of lauga , but instead, exp^t me to tell you what I think." 

the basis of such native distinction. I have re-examined the trans*^ 
cripts of the f<mo speectes looking for sosie further suf^rt. Despite 
all the shRilarities described above. In section 2, I have found some Inter- 
esting differences in the organizatic^ of talk (tum^taklng) and In the 
grsnnar. The prelissinary results are reported below, In secticm 3.1.1, 

3.1.1 Further differences between liuqa and talanoag a. 

I will describe the differences between lauga and talanoaga along the 
sa^ lines as I (tescrlbed their similarities In 2. 

(a) Turn-ta^klng : 

(I) The set of potential speakers varies from lauga to talanoaga . 
Only orators wtw are sittlr^ in the fr^t row can give a lauga . Anyone 
(chiefs and orators sittli^ In the front or In the back) can participate In 
the discussion. 

(II) Overlaps and coapetition for the floor . In the talanoaga part 
of the f<mo overlaps are more likely to occur along with some coeq^etltion 
for the floor. 
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for Instance, if someone gets ^'carried a^y*" with his speech and 1$ 
too harsh, another matai may interrupt him and take over the floor. 

{iii) Question*Anst»er pairs : Only in a talanoaga do question- 
answer pairs occur. They may fall in either one of the following two catf- 
gories: (a) a momentary "^si^te sequence^ (e.g. before going on with the dis- 
cussion, the senior orator who is chairing the opting inay interrupt his 
talanoaga to ask someone In the audi^ice whether so-and-so has been off 1* 
daily informed of the meeting; or who was in charge of the message, etc.); 
(b) within a tdlanoaga speech » a person niay ask a questi(»i involving one 
of the matai present. In this case* the latter nay subsequently answer in 
his speech, or ask pemisslon, during a pause* to answer ipmdiately. 

(iv) In additicm to the use of the word malie ! [see (c) in 2.1] 
as an elicited response within one*s speech, which is camf^ in lauga, the 
word troM **true, right** is also found during a talafwj a as an expression of 
agreefT^t with what the speaker is saying. Notice that this fact per se 
points out a difference in focus between the two kinds of speech. It marks 
a shift fros FORH to aWTTEirr. 

(v) When more than one lauga is performed in a fore> , each speaker 
mst thank 9n6/or acknowledge all the previous speakers. This is usually 
done by starting fron the last <me and then going back to the first one, 
followed by the second, and so on. Mhm giving a talanoaga * inste^i, the 
speaker may thank the speaker imnediately before him and some important 
piatai who had spoken before, but there Is no predictable nona. 

(b) lexicon : 

(I) In terms of the register being used, soo» "slips* into or^ 
dimry language, "vulgar" exp«*essions, may occur in the talanoaga , but not 
in a iSuga (e.g. okaoka ! an expression of surprise). 

(II) In the talanoaga proverbs are used to picture a situation or 
to express a concern. Since they are associated with "opiniwis** or 
"viewpoints," they are more frequent in talano^a . 

(c) Worp>yi*5yntay : 

Along with recognitions as well as enunciation of actic^s accoe- 
plished (or Intentted) by sose of the powerful figures of the ccwwnity, 
more constructions with ergatlve Barkers appear In the talanoaga (as in a 
trial* It seems If^rtant in a fcmo to specify **who did what"). 
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(d) Oratory style : From mostly ho wiletlc ("reinforcement of what Is 
already known*" cf . Firth ig74:42) in the lauga* the oratory becomes also 
persuasive and manipulative in the talanoaga (see Firth op. cit. for these 
categories). 

(e) Fonre of refergnce t 

Whereas in a lauga* (Mily matai *s titles are used to refer to people wlio 
are matai (who are also the only individuals in the coRWunity that are 
talked about in a fono ) , in a talanoaga it Is also possible to hear, at tlMS, 
soR^body's untitled n«ae being used. This fact probably relates to a 
shift frora lauga to ta1am>aga with respect to the opposition "title: 
individual.** In the introductory* ceremonial speeches* reference is nade 
wily to titles as historical mythical figures* that have a life of their 
own* independently froR the specific persons hold those titles at any 
given time. In the talanoaga * instead* along with the recall of some nore 
recent* specific ev»)t* people show an Interest in other people's actions* 
and their indivi^al Identity. 

3.2 Talanoaga in and OMt of the fom) . 

The differences be^ceen talanoaga in the fono and outside the fono are 
sore or less captured by the description of the foiy verbal interaction 
given in section 2. above. Despite the fact that the talanoaga in the fpnp 
shares some features with nore Informal verbal interaction (e.g. a few ex> 
pressions typical of casual talk* qt^t ion-answer pairs* sone "stories.* 
etc.)* it is still very different from what is usually ccmsidered a conver- 
sation* a chat. Thus, we could say that the talanoaga in a fono Is a tyi« 
of speech that shares many features with the lauga (cf. 2.)* but it "tends 
towards" more colloc^ial Samoan* w1tlK)ut, however* ever con^letely over- 
lapping with the way people would interact in a casual conversation. 

3.3 lau^a in the fcmo and lauga in cereflionle s. 

t^spite the fact that the lauga in the fono and the lauga perfomed 
in ceremonies share some very basic corner features* they are also. In 
some respects, different. 

The cotanon features of lauga in the two contexts have mostly to do 
with the structure of the speech, its lexicon and sequential organ Izatlort. 

Ttwre is a basic structure that a lauga must qualify for. Sob« varia- 
tions are allowed (either personal or contextual). A liuga has a certain 
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iMber of ""parts** ( vaeqa) (and. In fact, there are even further suMI visions 
within each part, i^hlch I irtll not mention here): (1) Folasaga or "Introduc- 
tion,"; (2) _;ava or "kava"'; (3) fa*afeta1 or "thanksgiving"; (4) pa'ia 
or -ai^lty of the chiefs"; t^o (lit. **aom1i^**} or "recount of Important 
events In the history of Samoa"; (6) 'auqa o 1e aso "reason for the gathering" 
(7) fa*aadtaf1 lagi (lit. "clearing of the sKy") or "wishes of good and long 
life." Despite so»e variations across different speecteakers and w dif- 
ferent occasions, some parts are mandatory and follow tt^ order given 
above (for Instance, the pa'la may ccme after the taeao , hut a speech must 
end with the fa*amataf1 lagi ; the folasaga may be left out, but every lauga 
must contain the fa*afeta1 or "thanksgiving to fe>d"). 

Each of the above mentioned parts Is made out of an arbitrary nun^er 
of expressions* mostly metaphors, taken from a very rich corpus transmitted 
orally over the centuries froQ one generation of majal^ to the next. 

3.3.1 Differences betv^en lauga In ceremonies and lauga In fono . 

! will now list, and subseqt^tly discuss, eleven major differences 
between lauga performed In a ceremony and lauga performed In a fono . The 
data on the liuga In ceremonies consist of transcripts of tMO different 
kinds of ceremonies (a paolo, exchat^e of dowry and bride wealth, and a 
saofa'1 , the Installation of new matal ), participant observation of several 
other ceremonial encounters (e.g. malaqa , exchange of gifts between a 
traveling party and their hosts), and Interviews with speechmakers In the 
village on the content and significance of the speeches. 



(CEREMCWY): 
1. Before the lauga , there Is a 
debate (called fa'atau ) ^tong the 
orators present. In order to decide 
who win give the speech. This 
discussion may be a pure formality 
lasting only a few minutes, or a 
very long and complex negotiation. 



(FONO): 
1. There Is no debate. 
Orators who wish to speak sit 
In the front row, usually one 
orator for each sub-village. 
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2. The number of lauga Is knowi 
biforehand (usually the two ^'sides'* 
or parties, e.g. hosts and guests 
deliver one speech each). 



3. The one who delivers the liuga 
fnust be a recognized, skillful (^to) 
speechmaker (this Is guaranteed by 
the fact that he was good emiugh to 
win the debate at the beginning - 
see (1) above.) 

4. People evaluate the **beauty" 
of the speech, its form (see Keenan 
1974, for a compatible Malagasy 
exfiitple). In Bauman's terms, the 
lauga Is In the domain of "per- 
formwce" In a more obvious way 
than In the case of the fpno . 
People usually talk, after the 
ceremony, about the lauga that 
were perform and express eval- 
uations. 

5. The speech performance repre- 
s^ts an agreen^t of sor^ sort 
^^re^dy reached, or, anyhow, i;: 
thought of as "concluding" some 
event (e.g. a visit) 

6. The speech Is usually addressed 
to a sui>group of the village's 
matal and families. 



2. The m^er of liuga m^y vary, 
according to two factors: (1) how 
many sub-villages are represented 
In the fono; (11) iirftether the chair- 
person decides to start the discus- 
sion Immediately after the first lauga . 

3. The one who delivered the lau^ 
for a given sub-village, may not be 
a recognized skillful speechmaker. 



4. The lai^ is not talked about 
subsequently. There Is much less 
emphasis on the act as a display 
of oratorical skills. 



5. The lauj a Is a prelude to a 
possible confrontation > Agreement 
tftrong the different parties may 

or may not be reached. 

6. The speech Is addressed always 
to tne whole village, or even to 
the whole district. This Is syi^l- 
Ized by the enunciation of the full 
version of the cer^ionlal address 
( fa'alupega ), which nations all the 
Important titles (cf. Duranti In 
freparatlon, ch. 5). 
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7. Th© s|>eectedker may be 
formally Interrupted (scii) at a 
certain (relatively predictable) 
point* and he may have to shorten 
his speech (e.g. to stop the 
speectmaker from mentioning gen* 
ealogles (gafa) ^ich should not 
be recited publicly}.'^ 

8. Once the speech Is over, no 
parts are added or repeated. It 
Is assumed that speechmakers do 
not make mistakes, or that his 
mistakes cannot be repaired by 
others, 

9- There Is no specific part of 
the speech entirely dedicated to the 
fuller version of the cerer^onlal 
address to the village. 

10. The speech Is usually deli- 
vered in a very distinct voice 
quality and In high voluFne. 



11, There Is compensation for 
the speechmaker (e.g. iwney, 
a fine mat). 



7. The speechmaker cannot be 
formally Interrupted, alttKHigh 
he may be actually stopped 

for any number of reasons. In- 
terruptions are perceived as 
violation of the nomss, and not 
as part of the cere^lal dynamic 

8. If the speechmaker has not 
mefitloned the ager^ of the day 
{or has not done so properly), 
the chair of the meeting may ask 
him, after the speech Is over, to 
"repair*" by afinouncing the agenda 
(or doing It In wiore precise terms). 

9. There Is a specific and funda- 
mental part of the speech that Is 
dedicated to the cercm<»>1al greet- 
ing to the village (see 6.). 

10. The voice (^allty reminds c^ly 
at times of the lat^a delivered 

In a ceremony. Both the pitch and 
the volume are not as high. The 
general tone or style of the sp ech 
reseR^les rore the ttay tto debate 
before the 1iu£a In a ceronony 
is comiucted. 

11. There Is no compensation for 
the speecfinaker. 



All of these differences can be accounted for by considering two factors 
(1) the focus of the event In irftlch the lauga Is being <te11vered; and {11) 
the role of the l auga In the event. In fact, rmt only are the speect^s 
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different In different social situatlws, but also speakenypartlclpants' 
expectations with resf^t to the speech vary frm one ^ent to another. 

A ceremony marks a change In soMbod|y*s status; It 1$ a rite , de passage , 
e.g., from ufwarrled to married, fro» untitled to titled ( Batal ). fnw 
alive to dead {a funeral ceremony). Tt« cerewony both represents and i% that 
change of status. Saaeone In the cowJunlty enters In the event id^h 
one status and comes cut with another. In the case of an exch^ge of dowry 
and bridewealth* or In the case of an Investiture of a new matal ( saofaM) , 
the ceremony Is the piAlIc afmooncenent of an agreeiaeit that has been 
reached by tmi or more parties Ce.g*, two families* different lines In the 
descent groups). Such an announcement takes Its verbal fona In the lauga 
that win be delivered. The village will know fnn that speech that those 
two families are now related, or that a certain man Is not just a nomfil 
person an>inorB, he Is a chief ♦ d sacred person. A ceremonial l^iga says 
all of these things and wore than that. It goes back In tine to t**. eter- 
nal values of the eomunlty, to the names of the ^^red and i^thlcal flfures 
of the «icestors who founded the village or the whole country. 

The ceremonial lauqa Is the most sophisticated form of verbal art In 

Samoa. It Is the time f<^ the best speechmakers to display their eloquence, 

their knowledge, their skills- The liuga In a ceremony Is the socially 

recognized domain of 'performance" par excellence . In the sense In which 

this dimension has been defined by Bausan (1977:11): 

. * . performance as a mocte of spoken verbal communlcat''^ cwtslsts 
In the asstf^tlon of responsibility to an audience for a display 
of communicative competence. . . Performance Involves on the part of 
the performer an assunptlon of acccHmtablHty to an audience for 
the way In which communlcatlim Is carried out, above and beyond Its 
referential content. From IhQ point of view of the audience, tt« act 
of expression on the pert of the performer Is thus marked as subject 
to evaluation for tfw way It Is done, for the relative skill and 
effectiveness of the perfofwr's display of competer^e. 

With resf^t to these characteristics, the liuga In a fono differs 
frai a ceremonial lauga . There is no real competition for who should 
deliver the speech; people do not usi^lly comment on the speech after the 
event Is over; there Is no twedlate co^ensatlon for the speechmaker. 
tauga In the fono do not stand on their own. Ihey are a prelude to some- 
thing else. Their role Is to partly define the event and the participants 
(see point 6. above), to greet the assembly, and to prepare ttw atmosphere 
for the more Important and difficult moments to come, namely, the debate 
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and confrontation mmg the watai about sone particularly l^wtant Issue. 
The liuoa Itself, In a fono . Is not the focus nor the climax of the social 
event. Iiftille the speechmaker routinely enunciates those very sam expres- 
sions that are citaracterlstic of a lau^a In a cereaony, people around him 
are hardly lutening; they cannot enjoy his performance, because they are 
concentrating on what vlll cceie next* preparing theR^lves psychologically 
for the discussion* thinking of their speech { talanoaga ), of the position 
that they should take, and the consequences of leaning nore on one side 
or the other. 

It Is then the nature of the speech event. Its social and cultural 
significance, that determines the fom, meaning, and the ccmnotatlons of 
a lauga . Within the saeie genre, namely the lauga , variation Is not only 
possible, but expected, to fit the needs of the participants In the event. 

4, Conclus1ws « 

In this paper, I have discussed several nays In Mhlch the speech event 
may constitute a "^fr^** for performing and Interpreting a particular 
speech genre. In the fono , the neetlngs of chiefs ami orators. In a 
Samoan village, both the organization of verbal Interaction and the particu- 
lar kind of language that Is used by the participants is very distinct from 
iri^at goes In conversation «song tf^ same individuals (before the fono 
starts; and even more different In other SMial situations)* The tum^ 
taking rules are different, the lexicon Is specially suited for talking 
"about" caatal and "to" matal . Different terms ax^ expressions are used 
for differentiating soong statuses and ranks of the people addressed or 
referred to. Even the morphology and syntax of the language exhibits some 
distinctive characteristics. All of these facts make the arent and the 
people who participate In It very special, different from otl^r events 
and from other Individuals In the cofiwunlty. ftowever, within the ev«it 
Itself, native (con^tent) speakers differentiate between two dlffer^t 
types of speech: (1) lauga and (2) talanoaga . I discussed In 3.1 t!fe 
native criteria for si«:h a dlstlr^lon. Furthenaore, I also pointed out 
some other differences that can be once the native distinction has 

been clarified (3.1.1). 

In the rest of the paper, I show that the tenw used for this l^r- 
tant distinction In the fcmo speeches (liuga and tal«M>aga) also refer to 
types of speech found outside the fono. What Interested me here t»s that 
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their meaning inside and outside the foro) do not perfectly match. A lauga 
•n a fono is quite different from a lauga In a ceremony, and the talafwaga 
In the fono Is quite different from a casual conversation or discussion 
outside the fono (also called talar^aga). We r^ed then again the speech 
event as a •*key" Interpreting these genres In each case. In 3.3, I 
gave a list of several Important differences between a liuga In a fono 
and a lauga in a ceren^y. I aiso discussed those differences and ex- 
plained than on the basis of the different nature of the social event 
In fc^lch they are i^rfor^. I en^loyed In so doing, the notion of 
''verbal art as performance^ in the sense suggested by Bauman (1977). I 
showed that, despite their structural similarities, the fono- 1 auy and 
the ceremony- lauga are both p^fonsed by the speechmaker and p^celved by 
the audience In a different way. The social and cultural significance 
of the speech event (fono vs. cereuwny) were used to explain the differ- 
ences. The speech event Is again the "fr«i»e" for perfoming and inter- 
preting i^uage. 
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NOTES 



1. The research on i»h1ch this paper Is Iwsed was partially supported by 
a National Science Foundation Grant (No .53*482-2480- Elinor Ochs 
principal Investigator) and by Conslgllo Kazlonale delle Ricerche In 
Rome, Italy. While writing the paper I has supported by the lln^lstlcs 
Department of the University of Southern California. I would like to 
thank Elinor Ochs for her constant support and constructive critlclsfli 
during our field work and thereafter. Many people In the village wher^ 
we were living and conducting our research project helped us In many dif- 
ferent ways and made our work and our partlclpatlW) In village life 
possible. In particular, I wish to thank Rev. Fa^atau'oloa Mauala and 
his wife SaulliflM, who accepted our research group as part of their f^lly 
and helped us throughout our whole experience. I also learned a great 
<teal about Samoan language and culture froR) several matal in the village, 
who shared with me their knowledge arwl experience of the fa*aSfeoa. In 
particular, I would like to thank lull Sefb, Lua Veni, Savea Savello, 
and TulaM Tino. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at t^ 1979 Annual 
Meeting of the Linguistic society of AR«r1ca. I wish to tt^nk Richard 
Bauinan, Id^t^rd Flnegan, Prof* G. B. Mllner, and BrBdd Shore for some very 
helpful conments on the earlier drafts. 

Tj;^anscr1pt i on Convent 1 ons : 

Sarooan, as often happens in languages. Is most of the time spoken In a 
different fashion from the way It is written. The most striking differ- 
ence between spoken and written 1^,*0"89« f«v€ t«) d1ffer«it 
sets of phonemes. In the written language (as well as In ^ome registers 
of the spoken related to "Western culture," e.g. sc»K)0l» church, talking 
to strangers, etc. » cf. Shore 1977, 19^) Sarooan has an opposltlc^ between 
/t/ and /k/, and /n/ and /t]/ , e.g. tT nea** and k? "key," tina **isother" 
and tj^i (tlijaa/) "hurts,** In the spoken language, both In formal and 
informal Interaction (cf. fono vs. conversation), those words that have a 
t In the written have a k In Its place, and those words that have an n 
have a g {the Samoan orthographic convention for velar nasal /ij/}. Thus 
the word k2 can mean either "tea" or **key," and kiga can either mean 
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"iiKJther*' or "hurts." 1 will keep with the tradition by writing words out of 
context In their '^citation" form, that is. In the t-pronunclatlon. At 
the same time, I will leave the k*prominc1at1on In the transcripts. If 
that was the original way In which words were uttered. The apostrop^ 
(•) stands for a glottal stop (/^/) and the £, as already said, for a 
velar nasal (/q/). My transcription of Samoan Is a sort of conprofnlse 
betn^en a phonetic and a phoneslc one. I tried to keep close, as much 
as I could, to the Samoan orthography (cf. Mllner 1966), and I did not mtrk 
certain redundant features such as, for Instance, geminate consonants. Sut* 
at the same time, I have not marked glottal stops and long vowel (which are 
written with a macron, e.g. a, e, 1, etc. ) when I did not hear them, despite 
the fact that they w(Mild show up In (some versions of) the written Itfiguage* 

In the transcripts I t^ve used mostly the conventions of Conversation 
Analysis (see Appendix In Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson 1974). The <toiible 
solldus (//) Indicates the point at which the speaker's talk Is overlaiiped 
by another participant's. This c<Hivent1on Is usually acccB^nled by a 
Icmg $1ngl#» hrftrk^f «♦ the point cf CvcrUp, with Utc utter^ii* oT Ute inter* 
vening p^rty placed beneath. Talk betwe^ parentheses indicates I was not 
sure of the transcription. Empty parentheses Indicate that no reasonable 
guess was possible. Some information about the context is put between double 
parent^es (()). I have also used parentheses In the English translation 
to mark linguistic Information t^lch Is not overtly available in the Sanoan 
utterance. Brackets are, at times, used for conveying some extra inform- 
titm on scsae of the terms used by the speakers, if they need a particularly 
"rich" Interpretation. Some more specific Information ab(Hit the social 
organization of the village and some key-terms will eventually be avail- 
able In my Ph.D. thesis (f^rantl in preparation). 

2. . . , a frame Is metacaoRunicatlve, Any message, which either explicit- 
ly or implicitly <tef1nes a frff»e. Ips o facto gives the f*eceiver Instruc- 
tions or aids In his attempt to understand the messages Included within 

the frame. (Bateson 1955, reprinted In BatesCHi 1972:188), 

3. The characteristics of the fono that I will describe In this p^per d» 
'ihe ones that I have observed In one village (Falefa). I an aware of tne 
fact that a certain degree of variation should be expected frcxn one village 
to another or from one Island to another. Swe of the variations should be 
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predictable OA the basis of the social structure of a particular place (e.g. 
Mhether It Is thought of as "Of>e and Indivisible* village* or as a conglo- 
mrate of several "sub-villages"); other features may be Idiosyncratic 
of one particular place and perhaps not found In any other place* Osly 
further research In other locations in the country {In addition to the 
literature alrea^ available, cf. Shore 1977; Freentfi 1978} will provide the 
necessa^f basis for a detailed coa^ratlve miysis of the fofto« (me of 
the oost Important social events In the Samw society. 

4* In Falefa, there are tM special titles, called wattw (translated by 
Ssaoans themselves as "parents,** although the word for "pareBts" has a 
long a, satua ). which give their holcters some special status, either "In 
between** or **beyond'' the traditional distinction between orator (tulifale) 
and chief { airi ). Althmigh they are referred to as tofa (e,g, lau tofa 
1 1e watua lull . . . )• the ternj used for orators, they share several of 
the chiefs' privileges* In the f«to , one of the two matua chairs the sit- 
ing, and they both seen to have enough prestige sn6 authority to e^ order 
or scold very high rank chiefs (on the special role of the two catua , cf . wy 
dissertation, ch. 3 ami ch. 4; for a discussion of the aatua In another 
village, on the Island of Saval'l, cf. Shore 1977). 

5. The ''front*' of the house Is established on the basis of an external 
point of reference. na«ely the road or the taalae , depending on the way the 
house has been built and the place In the village where It Is located. 

6. The first round of speeches In the fwio Is always tl» same, and It 
follows a rule that says scmethlng lite *'one speech frm each sub-village. 
In the following enter, first ... " The number of the sub-villages »ay 
vary, fron four (the (ninlmal ma^>er) to seven, or even (wre If the wtwle 
district gets together. 

7. I am using here the pioneer work by Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferswi 
(1974: Shegloff, Jefferson and Sacks 1977) as a fund«enta1 point of ref- 
erence In my account of S»oan verbal Interaction. The points I am Illus- 
trating here are only a few, and a wore (tetalled analysis of the systematlcs 
of the fono speeches will be possible wily after a deeper analysis of the 
turn-taking of Smnoan conversat1(»), idtlch 1 have just started. 
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8. Before starting to talk, speakers may sigiwl tJwIr Intention to talk 

by a readjustment of their body posture awi a clearing of their voice. They 
isay also look at any other potential speaker for the next turn, trying to 
spot any signs that would Indicate that person's Intention to speak next« 
There Is also a verbal cue that signals a person's decision to speak and 
affirm his Intention to hold the -vacant** floor <1.e, ua:- "so, well,** 
followed by a brief pause). 

9. I owe these i*servat1ons to John Hawkins, who first pointed out to b« 
the possibility of this kind of ^llcatlwis. 

10. Cf* Bauroan (1977) for further references to several works on paral- 
lelism In different cwitexts and across different cultures. 

11. The category **nat1ve speaker" Is, In fact, too broad here, given that 
many native speakers In the corounlty not be able to make such a dlstlnc- 
t1«i. To be mere accurate. I shcHild say *'a subgroup of the acbilt popula- 
tiwi, rougniy coinciding with tf« matai of tne village." i «ust say 
*'roughly*' because not all the aatal have similar access to the same mnmt 

of Information concemli^ Saroan oratory and mrm of etiquette In a 
Sf«1f1c social situation. Furtfwrwore, there are probably adult swAers 
of the population ^ are not Hiatal ^ would be able to sake this as well 
as oth^ dist:nct1ons with respect to the language used In the fono and In 
cerem^lal situations* 

:2. In reading a tr«tscr1pt of a fom), a native speaker (e.g. an oratw) 
may spend some time wialyzing a certain speech before being able to say 
i^ether It was or was not a lauga > However, the l^tlty of the speech- 
naker say. very often, be ^ Iwiedlate and efficient cue. It turns out 
that <Hi1y the holders of <»rta1n «ata1 titles can actually perform a 
liuga In a fono ; others cannot. The first group roughly corresponds to the 
orators (tulifale), the second to the chiefs ( all'1 ) and the two senior 
orators (matua). 

13. If the senior orator who chairs the meeting speaks as seawd, he will 
open the discusslw ( talanoaqa ), and therefore there will be no more 
iSi^a . If he lets another orator from his sub-village speak after the first 
speech, then all the sub-vlll^es that are represented In the fwio must give 
a lauga before his turn will come again tc op^ trw discussion. 
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14. On the taboo against mentioning genealogies In Sainoa, cf . Freeman 1^. 

15. As suggested to we by E<^rd Finegan (p.c.)» a distlnctlwi «Ay have 
to be 6r»a) here between ceremcmles that are ^perfanwtlves- (In ^stln's 
sense) and cerewwles that are public recognitions of something that has 
actually already hai^^ened. The InsUllatlon of a chief may be an exs^le 
of the first kind and a funeral of the seamd. 
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APPENDIX: Transcripts of Verbal Interaction among watal before and 
during Uie fono . 

(1) (April 7, ig^g, p. 3. Before starting the fono > senior orator A 

Inc^lres about other senior orator (lull) Is.) 

A: A fea U mahia r //(o )^ 
Where Is the a3Sii//C )? 

" {(Finishing his grsstit^s to the asssB^ly))mcdM 

(to the) aiatua 

fiOQ kanaka o Is Aii Ahm* 
ai^ the pe(H>1e of tNt King of Atua. 
(0.3) 

A: 0 fsa hili? 

Iftere (is) lull? 
(1.2) 

C: Bm ks Uf*i fsiloaH a a^u ^ mu mai a Is Mo*. 
Me didn't Met, I got ^ eartjr (to) go to church. 

Smt ai 0. 
(Tim) ! caM Here, 
(1*8) 

A; 4«o iM) cf 

gut If (he) over there? 

C: Ite £2 ilea fo'i. 

(I) 4m't knew (rtottt ^t) either. 
(2.0) 

D: U 

<lte) Is there. 
(1.0) 
0: A Icku ffsi. 

(He's) at church now. 
(0.5) 
A: m. 

E: I ai, Juli? 
t^? lull? 
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D: ms. 



F: Sa Ichd. 

(He went to) chufxh. 

(2) (Some transcript, p. 10, before the fono ) 

(2.0) 

A: A fea tana fo'i lo pikogu'u (aniH, (O.S) Unm of B))? 

where all also your sub-vlllage $1r» 
8: (S^) ka'ilc a i at. (O.Z) SatkxHuali mat a Kaika. 

(d) I know about It walk here I 

Ke a (ilea). 
not (know) 

(5.0) 

A: Ga'o ftaka'afa a U FaUtua ^ atm? 
only Mata'afa of the Falelua past cone 

8: la at a ga*o II Maka^afa. 
there only Mata'afa 

-A: »>ere are the other people froR your sub-village sir, nmil 

B: How do I know? I walked ^ ^self. I don't (know). 

A: Only lteta*afa ca«e from the Two Sub-village? 

B: There Is only // tata'afa.** 

(3) (Second speech w January 2B, 1979. One orator has just given a 
lauga, now the s«i1or orator Hoe'cmo, who Is chairing the meeting 
will open the dlscvsslw). 

(<Lmg pause)) 

M: la fa'cffmio fekalai Xopfkmloa. (S.O) bu. fa^oftaka^ le 
Congratulations fc»r your speech K. (3.0) You have opened 

aofia rm le fono, (2.0) ma ua 'b momoli fo'i I0 kakot 

the fiseetlng. (2.0) mi expressed also our 

fa'afekai k le oga I0 maloei 'Ma lat^a^ 

thanksgiving to the One who has all the powers C"6«*3- 

(2.0) 
?: )^li€! 
?: ^lief 
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H: Kau iV: iaa ta fa'afofoga lo Uakcu Makaig (1.2) feaoasoagi 
May our Lord listen to ys (1.2) (and) help 
ma'! ia *i kakiXd o Akua fa^al^lalolagi ma ^kau vair^aiga* 
us, the gods on the Earth ["Mtal] and Mr weaknesses. 

^3.^.^ A '0 legei ka^^ ma le acfia ma le fono, (1.6) ia ua ata 

But this morning (In) this meeting (1.5) (we) express 
fo'i mai i le lagi mtyoS ma le eoifua maua '%iga ma Aloali 'i 
also our wishes for a Fmalthy life to the chiefs 

?: Halie! 
?: fGlief 

N: Ala fo'i mai foH i fc^ugalelei le fc5/S i le Hakua lega ma 
(we) also express the s«9e to the senior orator here and 
le k^iim *a'ai* 
to the orators of our village. 
(1.5) 

I: f&lisi 

M: kakou Pi'ia le Akua i mea aupika aluga, 

We praise God for the highest acco^llstments. 

7: l^Uef 

?: mlie lat^f 
7: teller 

M: O aa fna faiga 0 ^fc^mcki ((the of the villiXjc ^j]^) ) o lega 
The sacred nases of Hoanoa« your highness K. has 
ua pa'i i at lau kBfa Kafiloa. 
already mentioned. 

7: f&lie 

M: Ae o le kakcfu aofia ma le fono, (0,8) 
But as for our meeting (0.8) 

(0,B) 

K: O U *a fa'aneo lea. 

The discuss Ittfi will be started nom. 
?: f& //lie! 

M: Aua e le 'o ee fogo o le kt ma le kolo. 

Because this Is not a f<mo with an extremely serious loatter. 
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leai le fogo^ (2,0) o Ic knkau h:?fi faipul^ o Iv i^'kt:fu 

No. It's a fono about our representative (to the Parliament) 

lieu ma Lufilufi. 
for our district. 
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